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1876-85. he went; and on the 21st of July 1833, just as the
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission had issued their
"Report, he was finally deprived by Lord Penzance
of his position as a beneficed clergyman in the

Bee, 3,1882. Church of England. But before that time
Archbishop Tait had himself been called away.
Involved in quarrels which were not of his seeking,
for he loved peace and ensued it, hard necessity
had driven him to antagonism with an influential
party in the Church of England. Except the
fundamental truths of the Christian religion, he
did not regard any theological doctrine as essential,
and he never forgot that he was an officer of the
State as well as of the Church. Parliament suited
him better than Convocation, and in the House of
Lords he spoke with peculiar weight. It was not
possible to supply his place, and he was the last of
the statesmen-prelates whom an Establishment in
the strict sense of the term fosters and requires.
Mr. Gladstone, however, who did not really believe
in Establishments, looked for qualifications of quite
a different kind in the successor it was his duty to
nominate. He thought mediaeval learning indis-
pensable,, though few indeed were the laymen
besides himself who had felt this deficiency in Tait.
The Queen was for Harold Browne of Winchester,
a wise and moderate man, whom Tait had recom-
mended on his death-bed.1 The ablest Bishop on
the Bench was Temple of Exeter. The most
learned was Lightfoot of Durham. Mr. Gladstone,

Benlon!Dl'" after the most anxious and conscientious reflection,
proposed Dr. Benson, the first Bishop of Truro and
first Headmaster of Wellington, a Conservative
in politics, a High Churchman in theology, the
antipodes of Tait in character and opinion. Arch-
bishop Benson was an accomplished and scholarly
divine, with a mind, if possible, more ecclesiastical

1 Motley's Life of (rladxtone, iii 05.